DIETS   OF  THE  PEOPLES   OF  INDIA

that of those living in temperate regions, our diets are generally
poor in fats, most of which are of vegetable origin. The low
proportion of animal fats (e.g. butter, ghee) in the diet is, as
we have seen, one of the causative factors of deficiency diseases.

Thirdly, the diets are singularly poor in 'protective' food-
stuffs. The supply of green vegetables is inadequate, and milk
and fruits rarely enter into the dietary of the masses. It is esti-
mated* that the per capita daily consumption of milk through-
out India is not more than 7 ounces as against 35 ounces in the
United States of America. 'Protective' foods are relatively ex-
pensive and their use is closely correlated with family incomes
as is shown by the studies of family budgets in Great Britain
and elsewhere. In recommending well-balanced but cheap diets
to our undernourished people, one must not overlook the fact
that a dietary expressed merely in terms of total calories may
not supply adequate protective foods; calorific value is not by
itself a safe criterion of a balanced diet.

Fourthly, carbohydrates form the main constituent in our
monotonous diets. It is estimated that the average daily carbo-
hydrate intake in India exceeds 480 grams per person. The low
nutritive value of cereals usually consumed by the majority,
excess of starchy foodstuffs, and inadequacy of vitamins and
inorganic constituents are some of the disquieting features
which render our cereal diets extremely liable to serious de-
ficiencies. Sugar consumption in India is high because it
provides a considerable part of the daily energy requirements;
but this is an entirely devitaminized article of food and the
increasing habit of using it, we repeat, should be discouraged.

We have already dealt with the question of dietary stan-
dards. That because of variable conditions of life, racial habits,
physique, and climate in different parts of India, it is impos-
sible to suggest a standard of energy requirements applicable
throughout the country is obvious. However, in suggesting a
standard of dietary, we should bear in mind that it must not
only provide the bare nutritional requirements but must ensure
a margin of safety and a degree of resistance to disease.

Taking into consideration all these factors, Aykroyd puts the

minimum calorie requirements of an 'average' Indian at 2,600

calories per diem and suggests a scale applicable to the different

* See Appendix III.
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